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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Also Palmer Institute is a 


ton, D. C. 
Says Palmer Training Has Been of Great Help 

“One of your lessons was the inspiration for a story 
which I sold to the McClure Syndicate. Imagine my 
pleasure when I received their check, which included an 
extra bonus because my story was considered the best 
release of the week. I am working on three new stories 
and reconverting another which you considered dated.”’ 
Mrs. Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 

Wanted! 

More and better short stories, novels, mysteries, radio 
scripts, and articles for newspapers, magazines and broad- 
casting companies. The demand —the opportunities are 
greater than ever before. 

SPECIAL Offer: Two extra courses (radio and article 
writing) are given with Palmer Fiction Training — now, 


without extra cost. 
Learn At Home 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home work, 
it is one of the few arts which can be taught by corres- 
pondence,”’ says Rupert Hughes. You get thorough in- 
struction material and individual, professional coaching. 
You get actual writing experience to develop your own 
style. Go fast or slow. earn more, save time and 
money. And you don’t have to be a genius to succeed. 


“Write It Right... 
And [il Buy It’ 


“I'd rather buy your story than reject it. 
salary as a magazine editor depends on finding good material. 
why editors are always alert to discover new writers. 

The Technique Isn’t Hard To Learn 
“If you're one of those willing to learn, here’s my advice: Sign up 


Because my 


Why? 
That’s 


for a good course in fiction writing (fiction is basic training for highest 
pay writing in all fields.) But be sure you pick a good course—taught 
by someone who has sold plenty of his own material.” 
How Palmer May Help You 
The instruction staff at Palmer is filled with just such men—men 
who have had not only broad experience but who have actually achieved 
unusual success in one or more phases of creative writing. And each 


has demonstrated his ability to help other writers. 
Palmer’s dependability and the character of its training are evidenced by _en- 
dorsements from Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Katharine Newlin Burt, Ruth 


FREE Book 
To learn how Palmer fiction training can help you 
make the most of an ideal career of a really successful 
writer, write today for free book. Address Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship, Established 1917, 6362 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California, Desk G63. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 

6362 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, California, Desk G63 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 
IT must be the Spring! 


have one editor who, on return- 
ing a manuscript, has it all nicely 
scented with some delectable 
fragrance similar to sandalwood. 
The heavenly scent takes off a 
lot of the curse of a returned 
script. Wouldn't that be a nice 
custom for editors?’’ (Sage and 
leather scent for writers of West- 
erns. Tobacco and bourbon for 
those who do rugged adventure or other rich male 
fiction. Lilies-of-the-valley for the Sunday School 
scribes. Possibilities no end! . . “H-m!"’ sniffs 
the skeptic. “Clothes-pins might again become scarce 
articles.” ) 

Another correspondent was feeling new life in her 
writing veins. An editor had apologized because the 
first page of a submitted manuscript had by mistake 
been stamped in the magazine's office, thereby ruining 
the script for further sending. But he didn’t stop 
there. He “sent a beautifuily typed new copy and a 
carbon—mailed flat in a large envelope, not using 
the No. 10 I had enclosed, stamped and addressed.” 

All of which gave us a bluebird feeling. Too often 
it seems that our ear for writers’ complaints against 
editors has grown to gargantuan proportions, our ear 
for praise has shrivelled to mousey size. 

A A A 

Katherine S. Rosin, writing in Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, devoted a page and one-half to the 
“brown-haired, rangy man of thirty, permanently 
tanned of face, full of physical energy,” who looks 
out from our cover this month. He is James Ramsey 
Ullman, “mountaineer who can write.” His latest 
book and first novel, “The White Tower,” published 
in September, was for six months a best seller. A 
New Yorker by birth, but now “more familiar with 
Tibet than Times Square,’ Ullman was born to mod- 
erate wealth. In his senior year at Princeton, he 
wrote a prize-winning essay, “Mad Shelley,” subse- 
quently published, which still brings him yearly roy- 
alties—of about $1.50! After a few months in Paris, 
and two years on a Brooklya paper, he turned to play- 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


writing. His outstanding success was ‘Men in 
White.’ There were other moderate succcsses and 
then “four misfortunes in a row” in 1936. It was 


after these that he left for the Amazon jungles. Out 
of experience here came “The Other Side of the 
Mountain.” ‘The White Tower,” which revolves 
around the attempt of an American flyer and his 
associates to climb the- Alpine Peak up the Weiss- 
turm, grew during the year Ullman was in action with 
the American Field Service in North Africa. On his 
return, according to Miss Rosin, “he worked on it 
for eleven straight months, stewing over each word, 
but seldom rewriting. The result of his sober 
care was a joy to his agent and editor, who had to 
change hardly a word.” 
A A A 


Miss Rosin’s last statement especially interested us. 


poet-subscriber writes: “I, 


Riding out last Sunday, John and I were discussing a 
letter by Jim Marshall, Associate Editor, Collier's, 
now in that publication's Hollywood office, which 
appeared in the February, 1946, issue of The Screen 
Writer. Referring to original stories for the screen, 
Mr. Marshall said: ‘I think a great many originals 
fail, perhaps, because they are written but not edited. 
What producers read in short stories or serials or 
novels is not writers’ work: it is a product of writer 
and editor. I have been writing for dough for 30 
years and I know, as you do, that good writing is 
fifty per cent editing. Every story a magazine 
sets, and buys, still is an unfinished piece of work. 
The editor buys it because he thinks he can, by expert 
editing, make a finished product out of it. Often, he 
succeeds; less frequently, the writer admits his suc- 


cess.”” 
A AoA 

Robert M. Neal, whose “Writing Under Pressure” 
in this issue will be an inspiration to all who must 
Squeeze writing time into a few precious hours each 
day, must really know the secret of doing it, for, 
besides being a professor of journalism at University 
of Missouri, he is managing editor of the city daily, 
The Columbian Missourian, and in between times, 
writes books (his publishers: D. Appleton-Century 
and Prentice-Hall) and articles for—to name a few— 
Read, American Home, Parents’ Magazine, Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

A A A 

While Florence Means was born in up-state New 
York, and went thence to Topeka and Kansas City, 
the greater part of her life has been spent in Colo- 
rado. A temboy year at the edge of Denver in her 
early teens, riding broncs from the plains, skating, 
canoeing, fiching, made the West dear to her, and 
she has continued to love and claim it from girlhood 
days. 

Her set of mind toward “folks’—folks of all 
creeds and colors—was established early in her child- 
hood, in the parsonage where she was born, for her 
father and mother, the minister and the minister’s 
wife, always entertained missionaries, world-travelers 
and nationals—and numerous Indians from time to 
time. Here also was established the set toward books, 
for books were the one luxury which was a necessity, 
and Father's reading aloud was always a family joy. 

The Means family has always delighted also in 
travel, throughout this country and Mexico; and 
Florence Means has found it especially interesting to 
settle in among varied groups, especially our South- 
western Indians, whom she has visited as often as 
possible during the past eighteen years. Her Hopi 
clan name is Tawahonsi, given her by Sun Clan 
women. 

The outdoors, hiking, motoring; friendships with 
many peoples; painting; cooking; finding the char- 
acteristic cookery wherever she is traveling, these are 
some of Florence Means’s hobbies. Carl Means heart- 
ily shares most of them, and the two—and their 
daughter, now in a home of her own—have gusta- 
torial memories like a web across the continent, from 
Papa Moneta’s in New York to Lucca’s in San Fran- 
cisco, to Antoine’s in New Orleans, to the old Mitla 
in Mexico City. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN!! 


That story you put aside to do some work essential 
to winning the war. To neglect your wrting abil- 
ity longer, only takes something away from your 
earning capacity later. Do you realize the ad- 
vantage of having an agent strategically located 
in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 
I have this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 


The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


AV AV AU AT 


SEND FOR FREE CATALCG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


BE RIGHT! 
‘When You Speak 
When You Write 


By John Baker Opdycke 
SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


Everyman’s guide to correct dic- 
tion and grammar. “A 700-page 
searchlight into error.”” — The 
Philadelphia Record $3.75 


GET IT RIGHT ! 


An all-embracing treasury of cor- 

rect English usage. “No, you can- 

not borrow it!”"—Detroit Times 
692 pages. $3.50 


TAKE A LETTER, PLEASE 


A key-manual that will help you 
get personality, conviction, and 
sparkle into your letters. “Covers 
the entire subject with amazing 
exhaustiveness.”—The New York 
Times 489 pages. $2.75 


DON'T SAY IT 


A 20,000-term handbook on spell- 
ing, pronunciation, usage, and 
meaning. ‘‘An invaluable ency- 
clopedia of everyday speech.” 
—Newsweek 850 pages. $3.75 


At your bookstore 
10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CONS Y 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Camp 
“The Peterboro of the South” 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Classes in poetry, short story, novel, radio script, play- 
writing, painting. July and August. 
Write for leaflet. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 
Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. International placement of your books, 
stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular A-46 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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TEEN AGE 


IS your aim the juvenile 
pot-boiler? Or do you aspire 
to ‘‘children’s literature’? 

Undoubtedly it is easier to 
“boil the pot,’ or to produce 
and sell good sound stories, 
in the juvenile field than in 
the adult. But literature is 
literature, whether Vanity Fair 
or Water Babies. 

“Juveniles” as a_ whole 
move under the cloud of the 
hack writers, those who cob- 
ble their stories, turning out 
sO many a month, after as- 
siduous study of the period- 
icals for which they are aimed, in order to finance 
the work they really want to do. Such writing is 
inevitably artificial. 

“Juveniles” were also long belittled by the writers- 
down-to-their-audience, from the days of Little Lucy 
and Wikky, the Crossing Sweeper. If you are around 
fifty, you must have had the glad experience of com- 
ing on Prudy and Flaxie Frizzle in a desert of Sun- 
day School library books. You had to read the 
whole library, being driven to read everything be- 
tween book lids; but. what a relief it was to find 
normal youngsters among all the sad little prigs. 

Nowadays, instead of writing down, with a pat 
on the head, more and more writers set the imag- 
inary child or teen-ager in front of their desks and 
write out to him, straight from the shoulder, or up 
to him, because he is today, in so many respects, an 
extraordinarily wise young person. 

He is so wise that some librarians and editors feel 
that he does not need teen-age books that when he 
has done with children’s books he will reach for the 
adult shelf, and rightly. But there are all sorts of 
teen-agers, with all sorts of backgrounds, and my own 
experience has been that not only junior high and 
high, but junior college students love the teen-age 
book, if it is written up and not down. Anyway, if 
the teen-age book isn’t interesting to adults, it ought 
never to have been published. 

As a woman and a writer primarily for girls, I 
admit that boys often show more objective curiosity 
than their sisters; are more eager to know how 
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Florence Means 


WRITING UP TO THE 


By FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 


things work. Double-standard education in the home 
has accentuated the fundamental tendency. On the 
other hand, girls, women-children, are more inter- 
ested in what makes people tick, if not in what 
makes clocks go. But boys or girls, they are pretty 
open-eyed and knowing. They are inhabitants of 
Today. 

What are we to offer them, if we are aiming at 
solid, craftsmanlike stuff, or even maybe at Literature 
with a big L? 

First, we must offer what they want—a good story. 

You may just as well mail your manuscript in the 
bottom drawer of your desk if it hasn’t a good story. 
Suspense should begin at once. Even in a book- 
length we'd better get the Who, Where, When and 
Wow in on the first page. (It was a gentle-faced 
Sister in a Spanish-American school, by the way, 
whom I heard advise the Wow.) 

See some of Lenora Mattingly Weber’s teen-age 
books, and how they capture you in the first para- 
graph. 

Then the story should move faster than any adult 
story except of the action or mystery type. Yet not 
too fast. Give your reader time to immerse himself 
in the situation. The other day I asked a literary 
critic why one of my own favorites in my list should 
be my poorest seller; within my own capabilities it 
had seemed to me to “have everything.” 

“T wonder if it hasn’t too much?” she asked. ‘Too 
much plot, too many characters, moving so fast that 
they distract the reader from the main issues and 
people?” 


For me, nailing down the plot is often the one 
painful part of the exciting and joyous work of writ- 
ing; but I would as soon try to cut a dress without 
a pattern as to write a book without a synopsis. 
Some can do it; not I. 

I'm working on a new synopsis this week. I roll 
yellow paper into my typewriter and chart my char- 
acters. Then I begin to write things that these peo- 
ple, in this setting, might do; things that could log- 
ically happen. I have a large family come to Denver 
from an Indian village, and the sixteen-year-old girl 
enter a Denver high school after her years of infre- 
quent contact with contemporary American life. How 
will it look to her? What will her emotions be? 
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Whom will she “take up with’? What is likely to 
develop from such friendships? What problems does 


youth face today, and how would they be met by a - 


girl reared outside them? 

There is so much that could happen that the week 
has proved almost over-exciting to this synopsis writ- 
er. But that is all to the good. Could there be genu- 
ine creation without excitement? Maybe this won’t 
prove a genuine creation; but at least it has the first 
requisite. 

Next I write a real synopsis, organizing these pos- 
sible doings. I study this snyopsis, scrutinizing the 
plot for “bone beauty.” The skeleton must be strong 
and well articulated or no amount of dimpled flesh 
and well-made garments can do much with it. 

Finally I chop it into chapters and can start writ- 
ing with a free heart. Yes, freedom within bounds. 
The whole story, and each chapter in it, knows where 
it is going and how far it must get; but within these 
_ all sorts of unexpected things can happen, and 

oO. 

I started with characters, charting them carefully, 
just as I draw a plan of the house where the major 
part of the action occurs, or a map of the locality. 
I list characteristics, physical, mental, moral; taste in 
dress, recreation, books; turn of language and fa- 
vorite expressions. Those favorite expressions can be 
a cheap device, taking the place of genuine charac- 
terization. One of my early characters gawshed un- 
controllably all over every page. 

Sometimes I take a person I know as a starting 
point, thinking, “Now Marydel is much the sort of 
girl I want Adella Mary to be.” Yet if Adella Mary 
is vital (viable!) she becomes herself on the first 
page, resembling her prototype only as you resemble 
your mother. 

Finally, there’s something wrong if I don’t feel 
my main character so keenly that, for the duration, I 
am she. For months now I've been tall, slim, dark 
brown: until I’ve looked in the glass. 

Does the young reader care about strong character- 
ization? It’s as much a part of the good story to 
him as is the plot. though he may demand it less con- 
sciously and vocally. What is it you remember about 
Louisa May Alcott’s stories? Or about Thackeray's? 

e 


I asked the above-mentioned critic what criticisms 
she would make of my own writing. For years she 
has been professor of children’s literature in a uni- 
versity, and now is juvenile book editor for a large 
publishing house. Her main suggestion was that I 
could focus more strongly on making people instead 
of types. My daughter, also writing, chimed in, 
“Well, Mother, it’s true your people have their 
faults; but, good heavens! how you can count on 
their virtues! And the virtues are always the ones 
you yourself consider most important.” 

How characterize and not type? Hattie Horner 
Louthan has said that twenty people sitting down 
to a turkey dinner might have many of the same 
fundamentals of character, but twenty ways of carv- 
ing a turkey. 

Yes, the teen-ager wants strongly marked char- 
acters, with whom he can identify himself, moving 
through a good, swift story in which he thus vicar- 
iously takes part. 

But the young reader is not the only person we 
must please. There’s the parent, still choosing and 
buying some of his children’s books; the trained li- 
brarian and teacher, who have much of the say-so 
about the supply on the shelves; the critic, whose 
reviews guide librarian and teacher. What do these 
groups want? 

First, what subject matter? Period stories, historical 
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“All together now, three rousing cheers! REJEC- 
TION! REJECTION! REJECTION!” 


stories, have long been favorites with many of them. 
These tales make history come alive; and our pres- 
ent-day teen-agers have been somewhat divorced from 
history. They have perhaps less sense of continuity 
than any other generation. Don’t they seem rather 
Dy in mid-air, without the solid past under their 
eet ? 

Yet, as to the story of the past, cautions are in- 
creasingly voiced. In the first place, as with the 
adult historical romance, the story itself is often 
poor, a puppet show in which brightly costumed 
dolls are put through an artificial plot. The tinsel 
of glamorous costume and custom, the rapid move- 
ment of swashbuckling action often hide woodenness. 

With delight I have done five period books. In 
trying to avoid the above dangers, I have plunged 
deep in my period, reading everything I could find 
about it and everything written in the course of it— 
especially magazines and papers published at the 
time. I have haunted historical museums to see the 
things of the time. I have talked for hours with 
Oldest Inhabitants. 

Though less vital than the thought of the period, 
details are valuable for giving reality. I was charmed 
when my old doctor told me that safety pins were 
not manufactured in the 1870's; but my “‘straight pins 
for babies’ were dispute by the editor, and I had 
to write twenty letters before I got confirmation that 
satisfied him. We had the same difficulty with 
“straight shoes,” shoes for women and children made 
on symmetrical lasts, without right and left. I’ve 
encountered other o.’dities as hard to confirm. Peo- 
ple’s memories are tallible, so the editors demand 
printed proof—print being infallible. 

Also one gathers ull the unprinted details possible: 
the “bouncers,” like bedspring coils, around the edge 
of a hoop-skirt; the new old geography songs; the 
“ombre’”’ that was my grandmother’s reception room. 
Trivia? Yes, 

“the round 
“of littles that large life compound.” (Lanier) 


Another objection to an over-balance of period 
stories is that our young people are living in a dif- 
ficult age and need all possible help to understand 
and meet it. So those who know, including Siri An- 
drews, quoted earlier, ask for more stories of today 
and here, stories that grapple with present-day prob- 
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lems honestly and within limi's, maturely; never 
losing the story, mina :ou. Stories of the city seem 
to be a teen-age need; Jere have been more good 
rural stories. 

School is always a popular subject with the young 
reader, and with the mentors, too, if well handled. 
Judging by reviews and sales I conclude that my 
own two school stories are more popular with reader 
than with editor. They were fun to write; but my 
father looked up from a perusal of the first to say, 
“How times have changed! In my college days one 
of our purposes was study.” And a young reader 
wrote to me, “I stood on my head, I laughed so. hard 
over Dusky. I didn’t suppose college would be like 
that.” Well, I think it was, pretty much; but both 
comments indicate something wrong in the books, a 
too definite frivolity in the approach. 

Vocational stories are liked and approved by read- 
er and mentor. Some excellent ones have appeared 
lately, as for instance the scientific farming stories by 
Sarah Lindsay Schmidt of Fort Collins, Colorado. 
There is room for many more good ones. In too 
many the story has been hung on the vocation, and 
has been pretty flimsy or stodgy itself. 

Another approved type of subject matter is the 
regional story of America today; and included in 
this are the stories of the different groups that make 
up our country. Many are placing this theme first: 
it is critically important if, as we believe, race hatred 
and a Nazi-Japanese sense of race superiority are 
among the most fruitful seeds of a new war. If so, 
our best chance of building a new world on today’s 
wreckage is to get at the young with vital ideas of 
the essential potential equality of all peoples and 
of their right to equal opportunity. The learned men 
have spelled it out for us, that incontrovertible flesh, 
bone, plasma, brain cell equality; but convinced emo- 
tions are more potent than convinced minds. There- 
fore, fiction, honestly informing the emotions, may 
prove our best weapon for keeping what our boys 
fought so well for, a sound democracy, a durable 
peace. 

For myself, this is my dearest aim. My publishers 
thought me mildly cracked when, about eight years 
ago, I proposed to do a straight school story set. on 
a sea island off the coast of South Carolina. At mid- 
night, gathered around me in the guest room of that 
school, those glowing, dark, plain, beautiful Negro 
gitls had said, “Mrs. Means, know what we wish? 
We wish you'd write a story about us. Just as if 
we were white. And leave the Problem out.” An- 
other said, “You couldn’t write a story about us 
and leave the Problem out.’’ That clinched it. I 
wrote the book and Houghton Mifflin published it, 
early in the history of that sort of teen-age book. 
Its sales, by the way, continue good. 

Splendid work has been done along that line, by 
John Tunis, Marjorie Hill Allee (who has this year 
passed from us), Doris Gates, Margaret Ashmun and 
others. We need more. But not, as Alice Dalgliesh 
lately said, the story of Tolerance. Tolerance is a 
holier-than-thou attitude. Let’s have Understanding. 
Let’s have Appreciation. 

For myself, I never grow really acquainted with a 
minority group (who are proud majorities in the 
lands of their origin, remember, with perhaps the 
notable exception of one of the proudest clans of 
all, which has no ceuntry), I never live with them, 
eat with them, make myself one of them, without 
learning to love, enjoy, admire. Our wartn, gracious, 
beauty-loving Spanish-Americans, for example! Yes, 
| know that in my city and in some others, groups 
of young Spanish-Americans are tomenting trouble 
today; so are other nationality-groups—old-stock 
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Americans among them. I know there are undesir- 
able qualities which seem as characteristic as the de- 
sirable ones; in what group are there not? 

But I go down into our San Luis Valley, up into 
the New Mexico mountain towns which are the 
source of some of our Spanish-speaking population, 
and find there Spanish colonies that were founded 
in the sixteenth century; a larger, prouder American 
lineage than that of us vain pre-Revolutionary Anglo- 
Saxons. I go back of the Mexican population and 
revel in its rich background in Mexico. I enlarge my 
circle of acquaintance in Denver, and find as many 
types and degrees as among any of the rest of us. 
Only then do I try a full-length book about them. 
And before it goes to pres; it has been carefully read 
by some of the folks who move across its pages. With 
me that is an unbreakable rule. 

Miss Andrews’s other criticism of my work, by the 
way, was kindly put. She said she didn’t think I had 
erred thus far, “but as this passion grips you more 
and more strongly, be watchful that you do not 
subordinate story to theme.” 

And in these present-day stories, do not soft-pedal 
toc much. As Howard Pease puts it, don’t be tender- 
minded. Our young people are on speaking terms 
with struggle, pain, death; admit their existence. 
And do not make all your parents saints, all your 
boys and girls heroes and heroines. As Miss An- 
drews also said, it is good for the young reader un- 
consciously to store up help and guidance from 
book-people faulty like himself. 

Obviously any information in a teen-age book or 
story mu‘t be accurate. Obviously style should be 
good. I’m delighted to learn that even for the very 
young the word-lists of yesterday are being junked. 
I never would use them. How were our children to 
learn new words if they were given only those they 
already knew? .Use the most discriminating words, 
the best style, you possess; the simpler the better, so 
long as you say what you mean to say, precisely as 
in writing for adults. 

As to technique, also, use all you have, though with 
less of “posture and gecture,”” as Mrs. Louthan puts 
it. As to content, there are, of course, sordid deeps 
which we avoid; and crime is seldom admitted, 
though people like Howard Pease—in his strong 
books for boys—can and do use it. The many old 
taboos are passing; and if you’re good enough you 
can buck any that remain. 

Fallible elders, for instance: one of my favorite 
frivolous, petted mothers has called forth remon- 
strance, to be sure, but praise also. Sick children 
have long been taboo, though they still exist in this 
vale of woe. I mean, some day, to use as leading 
characters a girl and boy crippled by polio. 

Other taboos prohibit the playing up of luck, sure- 
ly a reasonable prohibition; the belittling of law and 
the police; poor grammar in dialogue; strong doses 
of dialect. Heavy dialect clogs reading, annoys the 
most accustomed adult and even more the young 
reader. But I contend—and have contended through 
several volumes—that speech registers, molds, and 
actually is thought, and that a good job of charac- 
terization is impossible without etched-in peculiar- 
ities of speech. Etched-in, mind you. To change the 
figure, a pin-head of garlic is much better than a 
whole button. 

I'm not of the school that says “there’s no such 
thing as a little garlic.” And my literary garlic gets 
plenty of criticism. More and more I strive after 
the mere flavor, the agreeable soupcon. Arna Bon- 
tempts attains such a flavor, or cadence, of Negro 
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And I 


dialect superbly in the “Sad-Faced Boy.” 
struggle on. 

To sum up, teen-age writing, though set in the 
adolescent's own field of action, should contain 
everything that adult writing does, with certain fac- 
tors implicit rather than explicit, with most psycho- 
logical problems only suggested, with movement 
swifter. 

Implicit. In my own Hopi and Navajo books, for 
instance, the adult reader is blind or I very lacking, 
if it is not plain to him that here is fruitful ground 
for ugliness as well as beauty. 

And how make the start in this field, if not al- 
ready launched? I think especially of books, but 
what applies to them applies also to short stories. 

You might start as I did, under the impulse of 
family reminiscence. Everyone has in his life the 
makings of at least one book: the makings; the fin- 
ished and salable product is something else again. 

Among my personal friends, some who have started 
spinning from themselves, like spiders, are Lenora 


Mattingly Weber, Ann Spence Warner, Marian Mc- 
Intyre McDonough, Lulita Pritchett. The first two 
began with personal experience and the last two, and 
I, from family pioneering. With most of this group, 
the first book led to others along the same line. 

I myself then found my daughter's college life 
demanding a book, and her years at art school de- 
manding a sequel to incorporate some of her gay, 
inconsequential fun. Then, for me, came the intense 
and growing interest in our minority groups. If 
you never write anything in which you are not deeply 
and honestly—yes, and excitedly—interested, the in- 
terest seems to seize on new objects and to continue 
growing and spreading, so that you never suffer a 
shortage of themes, but always have an over-supply. 

Strong story, strong characters, interesting setting, 
realization of life, a complete identification of your- 
self with your characters and immersion in their 
problems, and your best in workmanship—these, it 
seems to me, are your tools for writing up to the 
teens. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


AND THEIR NEEDS | 


Housekeepers Digest, 5549 Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is a new monthly using articles on cooking, 
recipes, canning, sewing, interior decorating, and 
household hints. A few short stories, 500 to 2500 
words, and novelettes, of interest to home-loving 
women are also used. “We would like some good 
material for our June issue on cooking, canning, etc.,” 
writes Mada Winship, who, with D. Boyd Bolton, 
edits the monthly. ‘We are paying only on publica- 
tion,” she continues, ‘and we do not wish any ar- 
ticles that are costly, as we are a new national maga- 
zine and will not pay large amounts at this time.” 

Picture News in Color and Action, 118 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, Emile Gauvreau, executive editor, 
pays $5 a page, on acceptance, for features based on 
news or true happening, and adventure-type serials 
based on true story. This is a news venture in comic 
form—that is, every story is reproduced in action- 
pictures, color, and dialogue. 

Home Magazine, 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., published by the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association and distributed by 
retail dealers throughout the country to their cus- 
tomers and prospects, is a market for articles on new 
ideas for closets, kitchen cupboards and other storage 
space; ideas for attractive breakfast nooks, porches, 
fireplaces (inside and out-of-doors), laundry rooms; 
new ideas for home decoration, anything which the 
average home owner and home maker will find of 
interest and which is related to the building industry. 
Payment is made on the 10th of the month following 
acceptance, at 3 cents a word, plus $3 for each photo- 
graph used. Maud C. Leachman is editor. 


Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 Church St., New 
York 13, Robert W. Lowndes, editor, is reviving 
Sports Fiction, Sports Winners and Super Sports, 
and is now in the market for sports stories of all 
varieties. ““We are interested in the more adult type 
of story, one which stresses characterization and car- 
ries more off-field motivation and action,” writes 
Mr. Lowndes. Lengths should be between 2000 and 
6000 words in short stories, 7000 to 10,000 for nov- 
elettes, and not over 2000 for the occasional fact 
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article. Payment will be on acceptance at 1 cent 
minimum. 

Fat Wives Magazine, Physical Culture Publishing 
Co., 535 5th Ave., New York 17, wants personal 
problems with a slant on reduction of weight, as the 
magazine is designed to encourage people to reduce. 
“We do not want dour stories,” states Harmony 
Haynes, managing editor, “but we hope that our 
readers can laugh and grow thin instead of laughing 
and growing fat.” Pictures showing the subject be- 
fore and after reducing are used. Payment is made 
on publication at 2 cents a word, $5 for each photo, 
and $2 each for jokes or fillers. “Mr. Macfadden 
has always taken all rights,” adds Miss Haynes. 


Lovers: The Magazine of Enchantment, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York, is a new bi-monthly edited by Chris- 
tine Gregory. ‘We want stories of young people, 
ordinary people—shop girls, office workers, etc.— 
as our magazine is to be slanted at that reader class, 
and we want the recognition element to be evident,”’ 
writes Miss Gregory. ‘“‘Generally, we want happy 
stories which avoid discouraging themes. We don’t 
want anything dealing with manslaughter, suicide, 
murder, etc., and we don’t want stories which moral- 
ize. . . . But we do want love stories—love 
stories that are full of romance, glamour, and en- 
chantment. They must also be full of implied sex 
and sex situations which are a little on the hot 
side, yet must never be objectionable. Always 
solve problems. Avoid returning vet angle. Stick 
to good American locale.’ Stories may be written in 
either first or third person, and from either the 
man’s or woman’s viewpoint. . . . Short stories, 3500 
to 5000 words, romantic novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words, and a very small amount of poetry with love 
theme, will be used. Payment will be made on ac- 
ceptance at 2 to 5 cents a word, depending on the 
quality of the story and how it fits requirements. 
For poetry, $5 will be paid for short poem. Supple- 
mentary rights will be released if author makes a 
specific request. 

The Screen Writer, official publication of the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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WRITING UNDER PRESSURE 


OF course you can write at white heat. You needn't 
miss sales because some one beats you to an editor 
with an extremely timely article or story or because 
a magazine puts an uncomfortably early time limit 
on the assignment it offers you. The atomic bomb 
news was hardly four weeks old before one of the 
largest newspaper syndicates had a serial story, “Love 
Braves an Atomic Bomb,” in the hands of its clients. 

Forced-draft writing isn’t mysterious and it isn’t 
cheapjohn, hack work. It is simply squeezing hours 
so that they yield more than normal. I have written 
three college textbooks, one of them of more than 
400 pages and another of more than 500, and the 
slowest of them—the first—took only three months. 
I've just completed a revision of the 400-pager, 
bringing it to nearly 500 pages. The job required 
three weeks. 

White-heat writing is grounded upon firm psychol- 
ogy. Go about it the right way, and you get results, 
good ones; tackle it hit or miss, and you waste type- 
writer ribbon. 

The whole secret is in maintained momentum. An 
automobile on the open road uses little gasoline and 
travels far, but in the start-and-stop driving within a 
city it burns gallons of fuel and covers only a few 
miles. So it is with writing. 


By ROBERT M. NEAL 


Probably your writing can’t be started until eve- 
ning, after your “‘regular’’ work is done. As you go 
to your typewriter, issue an order of the day that you 
are going into executive session and aren’t to be dis- 
turbed unless the house catches fire. That's vital; 
you're starting a concatenated concentration too in- 
tense to permit interruptions, because they disturb 
your mental momentum and thereby waste time. 

Think out enough subject matter and phrasing to 
get you started, to carry you about two typewritten 
pages. Don’t fiddle with longhand first drafts; they 
are greedy of time. As soon as you have enough 
material organized to make 500 or 600 words, begin 
typewriting. By the time you have written those first 
two pages, you are in the swing of your work and 
have momentum. You can keep going. You'll be 
surprised how quickly you pick up the ability to 
think ahead, so that while your fingers type one para- 
graph your mind arranges the next. 

Write as rapidly as the words will come, and 
don’t stop for ten or fifteen minutés to think out a 
purple patch of phrasing. Such stoppings ruin your 
productivity. Once momentum is established, many 
of those purple patches will come without prompting. 
You won't have to chase them. Some won't, of 
course, but use whatever phrasing comes to mind. 
Knowing that a sentence or a paragraph is weak, 
mark an X in the margin beside it to indicate that 
the passage needs particular attention when you re- 
vise. 

Keep writing just as long as you're fresh. At first 
that may be only a half hour, but after a week you 
can go a couple of hours without slackening. You'll 
know when it’s time for a relief; your speed drops, 
sentences don’t form, phrasings won’t jell, you aren’t 
confident what you wish to say next. This is the 
time for a break—of a certain sort. If you relax at 
the radio or by a repair job in your basement work- 
hop, your “brief” time-out stretches into 30 or 40 
minutes, and, much worse, you lose all your mo- 
mentum. Do your relaxing by polishing some of 
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those spots marked by the marginal X-es. That pro- 
vides enough of “something different’ to be refresh- 
ing, yet doesn’t pull you away from your writing. 
After 20 or 25 minutes of this directed diversion, 
return to writing and keep at it until you're fuzzy 
again. Then take another 20 minutes for “X work.” 

This combination of writing and revising will keep 
you going for several hours. When you're truly tired 
—your bones ache and your eyes burn—get away 
from the typewriter and read all that you have writ- 
ten in the last four or five hours. Make whatever 
improvements suggest themselves. You will be twice 
surprised, first at how much you have written and 
second at how completely you have forgotten what 
you wrote a couple of hours ago. You were working 
so intensely that the present patagraph crowded ut- 
terly out of mind the paragraph of an hour ago. 
Less intense writing wouldn’t have crowded it out 
so soon, and your revision would not be productive 
because you would remember so thoroughly what you 
had intended to say that weak and awkward phras- 
ings would be filled in and corrected from that re- 
membrance and hence the blemishes wouldn't stand 
out. But your intenseness was so complete that now, 
as you revise, the paragraphs are as ‘‘new”’ as if you 
never had seen them before. 

Let this hiatus for revision take considerable time, 
even an hour. 

When it is done, return to writing until once more 
you are genuinely tuckered. Then revise, either “X 
work”’ or in toto, depending, on how frazzled you are. 
Now it is 2 a. m. or even 3. Get to bed. You 
have worked six or seven or eight hours. The 
amount of work you have done seems impossibly 
large, until you remember that you were using every 
moment of those six or seven or eight hours. 

Next night, begin by a complete revising of every- 
thing you wrote yesterday, and then move into new 
material. This reworking brings your _last-night 
writing into almost final form. The last burnishing 
will come when you retype it for submission to an 
editor. In that retyping, follow your earlier version 
faithfully except for improved phrasings that seem 
to come on the spur of the moment. Actually they're 
not spontaneous; they are a combining of what the 
psychologists used to call your subconscious and of 
your earlier revisions. 

What you wrote on Monday you can have in last- 
draft form on Tuesday. That's fast enough for any- 
thing except daily newspaper work. 

You can keep up forced-draft writing for several 
weeks, long enough for anything short of the Great 
American Novel. At the end you're exhausted. Cer- 
tainly. Take a rest. Go for a week without writing. 

Your incandescent heat, maintained hours at a 
time, blends speed and thoroughness. An _ eight- 
hour grind will give you far, far more than would 
eight one-hour dabblings, because half of each dabble 
would go into building momentum, “getting into the 
right frame of mind.” 

Don’t fret about the quality of your writing. Fears 
that begin as little soon can become coruscatingly 
big. The very intensity of pressure work pulls into 
use every bit of your ability; likely enough you write 
better under pressure than you do at a leisurely pace, 
filled with mind-wanderings and relaxings. 

Beware two dangers. First is hunger. Between 
11 p. m. and midnight, you are hungry, gnawingly 
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so. Surely, for you have consumed vast quantities 
of energy and your personal furnace needs refueling. 
Eat a snack as you work, but don’t eat too much. 
You need just enough to blunt your hunger, not 
enough to satisfy you. You're lost if your stomach 
competes with your typewriter for assistance from 
your brain. 

The second danger is light. Arrange your light 
so that it illuminates but doesn’t glare. An hour of 
glare will blind you so badly that you'll have to quit. 
I do much of my pressure writing with the light so 


I show a feature from Detter Homes & Gardens to 
illustrate why we bought it after rejecting dozens of 
others on the same subject. 

Better Homes & Gardens is largely a how-to-do 
magazine—how to work out your living-room color 
scheme, how to plan a house full of convenience, how 
to grow a better lawn. Except for an occasional de- 
velopment like the new hormone weed-killers and 
the insecticide DDT, there is little basically new 
about these subjects. Carrots and tomatoes are planted 
and grow today much as they did a generation ago; 
the soil is the same, the pests the same, the time to 
dust and weed the same. So our job is to tell the 
old story in a fresh way, more clearly, more invit- 
ingly, more concisely. 

Well, a couple of years ago when the victory- 
gardening campaign was launched, writers wore 


Picture Technique (Better Homes & Gardens) 


“SEE HOW TO GROW FOOD” 


shielded that my keyboard is in shadow and my paper 
is illuminated dimly rather than brightly. 

You'll drive yourself. You can’t get production 
unless you do. You haven’t any right to quit until 
you are so worn out that you stumble rather than 
walk to bed. 

A cruel regime? Surely it is. It’s not for ordinary 
writing; it is for those few emergencies when you 
must beat calendar. Maintained momentum; 
that’s what does the job for you. 


the 


By FRANK McDONOUGH, Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens 


library tables shiny reading the books and _ bulletins 
on vegetable-growing, and they sent us dozens of 
stories, hundreds, and we had to send them all back 
because they all said the same thing; they were just 
the books and bulletins all over again, and pretty 
dull, really. 

They said to plant your onions when it was time. 
When is that? 

They said to work your soil into good shape. W Aut 
does that mean? 

They said to be sure to give your plants enough 
water. How much is enough? 

As a result, our own staff had to write almost 
everything we used. 

But eventually we bought a story and liked it 
enough to run it serially for four issues, one install- 
ment of which I’m showing you here (in part). We 
were happy to get it and paid a good price for it. 
We bought it because the author had something none 
of the others had—a conception of the finished story, 
of what it would be, of how it would be, of how 
it would be illustrated. “See How to Grow Food- 
Step By Step.” 

He saw the story not as a lot of words, raw ma- 
terial cur own staff would have to make something 
of, but as a finished thing. It’s true that his story 
wasn't complete, that we worked with him to get 
more pictures and inserted some of our own and 
that we rewrote his copy to make it more specific. 

But we did buy his story, because he had an idea 
for a finished product. That’s what we wart. We 
want more than just the background facts. We can 
get a secretary to copy them out of the bulletins our- 
selves. 

We rewrote the copy to make it more specific be- 
cause when a man has never planted an onion it 
doesn’t help him to tell him to plant the onion. You 
haye to show him how to plant it, a good fast way 
to make the hole, how to get the roots down below 
the bulb and not bunched up around it and why it 
won't grow so well if they are bunched up. You 
have to tell him what kind of onions are grown from 
dry sets, what kind from seedling plants bought while 
still fresh and green. This is fundamental with us. 
A story must be exact where one can be exact, it must 
avoid vagueness and generalities. It mustn’t say 
“plant your onions when it’s onion planting time.” 

I could give you many other examples of stories 
we bought because the author had not only words, but 
ideas for finished stories. 

(From a talk before the 1945 Midwestern Writers’ 
Conference, Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University.) 
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CONVINCINGNESS 


By CLEE WOODS 


SHE’S hard to ketch, boys 
—that thing the editors write 
about so much. Convincing- 
ness. Over and over you be- 
ginners will get this from the 
editors who hold their jobs 
the longest, “It lacks convinc- 
ingness.”” Or effects to that 
word, if you'll let me twist a 
couple of clichés with afore- 
thought malice. 

The word is still convine- 
ingness. Well, Woods, what 
do they mean by convincing- 


Clee Woods ness, anyway? 
They mean that your story 
must read, every line of it, every word, just as 


though you were doing no more than recording ac- 
tual facts as they actually happened. That's it. Make 
the reader believe that your fiction story actually took 
place. 

More than that, too. You must make your reader 
believe that your fiction characters really are living 
people, suffering, battling, loving, hating. Yes, and 
eating, smelling, hearing, seeing. Make that reader 
believe that a wounded man bleeds blood with a 
smell to it. That your cute boy cries when he gets 
the bellyache from sour apples. 

Convincingness has its roots in almost every phase 
of story writing. But for me it has just one taproot, 
and that’s sound plotting. All right, a few of you 
long-arrived writers, argue that the taproot is char- 
acterization if you will. I'll agree with you that 
perhaps on the tree you're thinking of the taproot is 
characterization. If you build your story around char- 
acters, for characters and of characters, letting there 
be plot or no plot, just as it may happen, then 
characterization is your taproot. But still not mine. 
Anyway, why argue over the relative importance of 
plot and characterization? It’s like arguing which is 
more important, your heart or your head. You've 
got to have both to stay alive. So, I plot my stories, 
novels. If it’s an article, I plan it instead of plotting. 

Plot is wanted today, right now, in most editorial 
offices. And that brings us back to convincingness. 
The editors of the slicks want to -please everybody ; 
that includes the erudite and sophisticated. So they 
buy stories that will appeal to the unsophisticated 
and unlearned and that will appeal also to the top 
crust. For your modern educated reader you have to 
plot well and characterize well, too. But the plot 
must be so hidden, so deeply buried in the emotional 
appeal of the story that even your blasé reader will 
not suspect its presence. He may and should see your 
theme. 


Some editors like to talk only about theme, and 


they shy at plot. There you get the glove flung right 
into your face. Hide your plot so that even these 
editors will not be aware of it while they're enjoying 
the presentation of your theme. 

Sure, there is quite a difference between theme and 
plot. To write convincingly you must know that 
plot means the steps—call them sequences, if you 
wish—by which the writer plunges his characters into 
listress and fetches them out again. Theme usually 
may be called the message of the story, the moral or 
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sociological or religious or patriotic truth or un- 
truth which you wish to leave with the reader after 
the story itself is forgotten. 

Plot soundly. Characterize skilfully. Begin with 
a very real girl in very grave distress. Or facing 
a very real problem that a million other girls may 
be facing, all the way from Plymouth Rock to San 
Francisco. Start your soldier problem with a soldier 
whose toes are numb with cold, whose eyes fall 
naturally to a girl’s legs, who sometimes wonders 
what the hell he’s there for. And do this, whether 
that soldier is looking for the whites of their eyes 
at Bunker Hill or baseballing a hand grenade at a 
bucktoothed—you know what! 

But come right out with the word. Don't make 
him say doggoned scamp. That's silly! He'd never 
say that in real life. If your market won't permit the 
ugly word, then don’t use an unconvincing sub- 
stitute. Incidentally, don’t take him back to Kobe 
unless you've been to Kobe. Don't make your real 
girl's distress begin in an opium joint in San 
Francisco where sliding doors and mysterious curtains 
and slant-eyed hopheads will kill the very best story 
you ever can think up. 

It'll bear repeating once more, keep them, all of 
them, on ground you know. At work you know. 
Then you can make your reader hear and taste and 
smell and see and feel as you have in those places. 
You can convince him that this is an actual account of 
a dramatic combination of events in the life of these 
real people, even though he knows of course that you 
invented it all in your head. That's art. That’s real 
convincingness. 

But do try to know some new ground, some new 
kind. of work. Or at least know a new approach to 
old work. A new interpretation of old ground. You 
win your reader’s tacit agreement to go along with 
you when you give him a fresh setting or a fresh 
viewpoint, so that from there on he’s much more 
willing to be convinced that you're telling him a 
real story about real people in a really interesting 
place. 

Then, to say it in a different way, you've created 
in your reader’s mind and heart—and don’t too 
long forget the heart part of it—an illusion that 
your story is history, not a string of imaginary events 
and emotions. But watch out. Just one unsound 
plot step, just one erroneous statement of fact, even 
just one word misused, can shatter the illusion and 
maybe make him throw your story down with dis- 
gust. And sometimes with an oath. 

Why? Because you've destroyed the illusion you'd 
created. You may be telling ever so strong a story 
about ever so excellent a pioneer in the Kentucky 
mountains and you may have everything just right 
until you set him to grubbing dogwood trees with a 
pick instead of a mattock. Just a slight mistake in 
tools. But that one word “pick’’ ruins the whole 
story for the few of us left who know that you grub 
with a mattock, not a pick. Then in our disgust we 
tell others and the word gets about that you're not 
authentic and the reviewers begin to pick your novels 
to pieces because they're on the lookout for your 
slip-ups. 

You may be telling a very solid story about a keen 
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“Censored any good books lately?” 


blonde number who's haunting a certain port for a 
certain ship’s return. You've got many thousands 
of young women readers suffering with her, longing 
with her, their hearts aching with her. Then you 
have the blonde number smear herself with rouge 
that only a brunette can wear—and blooey! Illusion 
gone. They see your tale is something you con- 
cocted in your faulty head, and they no longer be- 
lieve you. 

That's what you'll hear in Hollywood, “I don’t 
believe it.” By that they're saying that you didn’t 
convince them that this is a real story. Write with 
such cynics in mind. Write so that the most cynical 
will forget the fact that all fiction stories are mental 
concoctions, so that even they will believe that this 
story really happened to really swell people. 

One trick in convincingness is concentration upon 
a few salient things and by-passing the many others. 
Suppose you're describing Billy Goodhall. You 
wouldn’t write out a list of what he wears, as 
though you were sending it all to the laundry and 
cleaners. You mention only hat and shirt or suit and 
shoes. Salient items of wear, and items which char- 
acterize him by their quality, color and style and by 
the way he wears them, too. 

You don’t go into anatomical details about the 
heroine's face. You don’t say how many inches from 
corner to corner of her mouth. Don’t count the 
freckles, although they are scattered and cute. You 
strike swifter, bolder strokes. You concentrate on im- 
pressions. Mention only eyes, mouth, hair. 

Above all else, you seek to tell indirectly by her 
face what life has done to a woman, if she’s old. 
What she hopes life is about to do for her, if she’s 
young. You even can tell where a man’s been by his 
face, what sort of work he’s done most in his sixty- 
odd years. Don’t railroaders have a certain look? 
Travelling salesmen another? Don’t school teachers 
have the mark of their profession in their very 
words? On their faces? 

That trick of concentration on the few carries into 
the story action itself. The skilled writer concentrates 
on a very few scenes, sequences. These he stresses, 
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squeezes for all they're worth. He doesn’t set down 
in detail every action of the girl from the time he 
introduces her in distress until her man breaks a rib 
for her in the last line. He doesn’t catalog her move- 
ments at the table or while she changes clothes, un- 
less in these very things certain movements char- 
acterize the girl or betray her mood or tell some- 
thing else vital to the story. Even then he chooses 
the particular movement or action which, by stress- 
ing, puts over the effect sought. 

Close akin to that type of characterization and 
plotting is sound motivation. Here again the writer 
quickly shows his skill or crudeness. The crude 
writer who never gets checks just drags his characters 
from scene to scene without asking why they do as 
they do. Why? Why? Always keep asking it. 
Always make them, your characters, step up and say 
uncle. That is, make them have sound reasons every 
time for every act and thought and emotion. 

Right here is where many a tyro falls down. He 
gets going in a story, speeds his characters along. 
Has a good setting, a compelling plot. But the plot 
calls for Jane to slap a man. So the tyro writer, if 
she’s old-fashioned, makes modern, sophisticated Jane 
slap Eddie because he tries to kiss her goodnight at 
the conclusion of the first date. Wrong motivation, 
Mrs. Out-of-Date. They don’t do it that way now. 

The tyro can sin in the other direction just as 
readily. He’s modern, college-bred, and educated in 
Italy and Normandy and Germany through 1942 to 
1945. Too modern. He can’t get back to his setting 
of his story, and give a girl the motivation she 
needs for slapping a Reb near Gettysburg in 1863. 
That's often a stumbling block. The inability to 
transfer over completely to your characters, wher- 
ever they are, whoever they may be. I objected to 
the movie portrayal of Scarlet O'Hara because the 
picture attributed to Scarlet the attitude, thoughts and 
way of life of a girl of 1940 instead of 1865. They 
just didn’t think and act that way eighty years 
ago. I wasn’t convinced, then, that Vivian Leigh was 
a gitl of the Sixties, meeting the problems of the 
Sixties with the heritage of the Sixties. 

e 

This is another way of saying that you have to 
get right in there with your characters and live with 
them, feel with them, understand what they are 
and why they're that way—all in keeping with their 
time, place, occupation, background, and personal 
makeup. Then you yourself will believe the story. 
Feel it. Live it. 

For all of this you need a lot of common sense. 
Good old plain horse sense on plot and motivation 
and people. And plain common understanding of 
your readers, how they will react to what you're 
putting down for them to read and believe. 

Then you won't get sentimental about your char- 
acters or story and go off at some crazy tangent. Nor 
will you get lazy and think, “Oh, well, maybe 
this'll get by.’ Do that and you're lost. Make 
your characters do what they must do, being what 
they are and in the fix they are. 

By this time perhaps you're asking what's the 
difference between convincingness and _ plausibility. 
Sometimes there is no difference. At other times 
quite a lot of difference. Plausibility only asks, 
can it happen? Or is it likely to have happened 
thus? To me plausibility applies more specifically 
to each individual action, emotion or thing, while 
convincingness may more often be the better word 
for the total effect of the story. 

For instance, you may have a fair story all the 
way through, with no slip-up anywhere in details 
peculiar to setting, occupation, or actions of any 
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kind. Therefore, the story may be plausible all the 
way through. But after it’s read and put down, you 
just don’t believe it. That's lack of convincingness. 
Maybe due to the fact that the writer never made 
the story come alive. Never made his characters 
be real people engaged in a real struggle. 

On the other hand, you may have a real bang-up 
story. Full of life and vigor and struggle. Con- 
vincing in every line until you have the slender hero- 
ine rush up to a box car loaded with bombs and 
push it upgrade onto a switch without the time or a 
key to throw the switch—all because your plot says 
she must get it out of the way of the runaway 
train. Then you've lost plausibility. She can’t do 
it, no matter if she does have to do it. And with 
the loss of plausibility goes the lack of convincing- 
ness, of course. 

Perhaps by now you've begun to feel that this 
thing called convincingness one time may stem di- 
rectly from plausibility and another time it may be- 
come an elusive, subtle thing you just have to feel. 
Right. It may be nothing more than the way you 
put a story together. In the feel or lack of feel 
you give it. All wholly independent of plausibility. 

It may be your interpretation of the events of your 
story. Or the stress you give here and the restraint 
you manifest there. It may be the keen sensitiveness 
of your touch. Or in the brute force you throw into 
your rugged tale. Or the fine distinction you manifest 
in word choice. Any one of these subtle, elusive 
things may give your story convincingness, even when 
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there is no question concerning plausibility. 

If I were to tell you in a story that a prisoner in a 
small country jail could make his jailer weep merely 
by playing a harmonica, you probably wouldn't be 
convinced. But Norman Rockwell convinced me that 
it happened. Not with words but by a cover on the 
Post. 

That cover is on my studio wall right now as I 
write this, fifteen or twenty years after I tore it from 
the magazine. Looking up at it now I believe Nor- 
man Rockwell. Because there’s a seedy sheriff, tilted 
back on his old hickory-bottom chair. Winchester 
across his lap. Tousled hair showing beneath his old 
hat. A bloodhound tied at his feet. 

Then at the little barred window is the prisoner, 
with the harmonica to his mouth. His face sad, yet 
hiding a suggestion of mischievous intent. I can 
just hear that lonesome, wailing tune. Feel the 
memories that it brings rushing back to the time- 
worn sheriff. And so I believe the tear that’s trick- 
ling from the old man’s eye. I know that the bony 
old hound wouldn't do any too hot a job of trailing 
if put on a fugitive’s tracks. And so I do believe 
that a prisoner can make his jailer cry by a tune 
from a harmonica. 

See what I mean? 
tion of a scene made 


Norman Rockwell's snterpreta- 

me believe his theme. Con- 
vinced me that he’d painted reality. Every time I 
look up at his picture I get a lift. It has feel. 
Vitality. Human nature at such good advantage. 
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LXXXIII—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 
(12) The Robin Hood Crime Story 


This is the one type of yarn in the realm of crime 
fiction which portrays the criminal as a sympathetic 
character—a hero. Sometimes a Manhunt story 
deals with a sympathetic character who is being re- 
lentlessly pursued by law-enforcement officers; but 
in such event the character is not actually a criminal— 
he is merely assumed to be one. Robin Hood of 
Sherwood Forest, legendary hero, was actually an 
outlaw—a highwayman. There were two mitigating 
circumstances: he was a likable rascal, and he robbed 
only the rich and arrogant in order to give to the 
deserving poor. 

The implication was that he dispensed justice and 
merely defied laws and law enforcement agencies 
which were unjust. In consequence, from the reader’s 
point of view, he was only technically a criminal. 

The best-known fiction characters of which he was 
the prototype are Simon Templar, “The Saint,” 
created by Leslie Charteris; ‘Raffles,’ created by E. 
W. Hornung; “The Gentle Grafter,”’ created by O 
Henry, and “Get-Rich-Quick” Wallingford, created 
by George Randolph Chester. In varying degrees, 
these characters engaged in, activities which were 
definitely criminal—robbery.* house-breaking, black- 
mail, kidnapping, counterfeiting, hijacking, smuggling, 
extortion, and the like. But—they were likable, 
had a certain code of honor of their own, and their 
victims deserved to lose. Saint’ perhaps fol- 
lowed the Robin Hood formula more closely than 
any of the others. His chief victims were likely to 
be criminals themselves. If, for example, he suc- 
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ceeded in getting the best of a gang of diamond 
robbers and hijacking the loot from them, he re- 
turned it anonymously to the rightful owner, or sent 
it to a charitable institution, after deducting ten per 
cent “commission” for himself. Thus he satisfied 
his own and the reader’s conscience. 

Examples of this type of yarn in the crime and 
detective magazines are surprisingly lacking. Diligent 
search produces only one example—and it may be 
regarded as somewhat wide of the point. 


THE FOOLISH ONE. (Frank Johnson in Popular 
Detective, April, 1944.) 

Cortot, the “Foolish One,’ works with Bill Ken- 
you, an American detective masquerading as a 
Belgian baker, in underground activities against 
German occupation forces. Actually, he is a bril- 
liant radio engineer, but he appears to be a deaf- 
and-dumb half-wit and thus is ignored by the 
Nazi officers for whom he performs such duties 
as mopping, cleaning cuspidors, and the like. 
Whenever he is ordered from the office of the 
commanding officer, Colonel Schwarheim, he man- 
ages to leave his mop and pail (containing a con- 
cealed radio transmitter) in the corner. The mes- 
sages he relays and the plans discussed in the 
Colonel’s office are picked up by Kenyon through 
a receiving set concealed in one of his flour bar- 
rels. Kenyon in turn signals the information to 
bomber pilots when they circle overhead. After 
several successful forays by allied bombers which 
indicate a leak of his plans, Colonel Schwarheim 
becomes suspicious and sets a trap which exposes 
Cortot. He is about to carry out a retaliatory or- 
der which will mean the death of two hundred 
Belgian hostages when Cortot explodes a bomb, 
killing both the Colonel and himself. 


This follows the formula of a sympathetic char- 
acter in defiance of the authorities. The reader can 
hardly consider Cortot or Kenyon even technically as 
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criminals; but their activities against an unjust con- 
queror parallel Robin Hood’s refusal to acknowledge 
obedience to the Sheriff of Nottingham and _ the 
venal overlords who oppressed the people of his day. 
The lack of examples illustrating the Robin Hood 
theme in curent crime-detective magazines may well 
be explained by editorial caution. We are willing 
to applaud defiance of unjust laws which existed a 
long time ago in feudal England; but the laws 
which safeguard our own lives and property are 
“something else again.’ Fiction which tends to make 
a hero out of any one who dispenses his own brand 
of justice while flouting these laws and their en- 
forcement agencies might be construed as encouraging 
crime. This is especially a consideration with the 
pulps, which cater predominantly to immature and 
impressionable minds. 
There is a definite fascination in the exploits of 
daring criminals. Crime usually appears as sordid, 
petty, and obnoxious, but when we have a gay, ad- 
venturous, impudent character in the outlaw role, it 
is difficult to refrain from a degree of secret ad- 
miration for him. He stands out as an individual, 
as some one who couldn't be forced into the con- 
ventional mold. Witness the appeal of Billy the 
Kid, despite the fact that he was an actual killer, 
a desperado in every sense of the word. It can hardly 
be doubted that stories featuring criminals of his 
type in a sympathetic light would find an avid 
reading public, especially among boys and young 
men. The dearth of such stories is accountable only 
on the assumption that editors know it would be 
unsafe to publish them. Undoubtedly the authorities 
would quickly step in and act if editors failed to 
exercise this tacit censorship at the source. 
A way out of the difficulty consists of centering 
the story around the activities of a character who is 
apparently in conflict with the law, but who turns 
out in the end to be a detective, an F.B.I. agent, or 
other enforcement officer. Such a yarn may give read- 
ers the thrill of living vicariously the exploits of a 
sympathetic criminal, and yet will save the day for 
public policy by putting these exploits in an entirely 
new light before the story closes. We might picture 
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authors. Expert criticism, editing, revision, advice, 
75¢ per 1000 words. 
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our character, for example, as engaged in counterfeit- 
ing, working with a criminal gang, helping them time 
and again actually to evade arrest, coming into dan- 
gerous conflict with police and government agents. 
At the last it will turn out that he displayed such 
wholehearted zest in order to gain the confidence of 
the gang with a view to rounding up the real higher- 
ups. Many such stories have been written. Some of 
them will be found among examples previously given 
in this series, but, of course, they appeared in the 
guise of detective stories, not as Robin Hood crime 
stories. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Search for examples of Robin Hood crime 
stories in all-fiction detective periodicals. In slick 
paper magazines. In popular lending-library and 
pocket-size books. 

2. Read examples of the Hornung, Charteris, 
Chester, and O. Henry stories featuring their char- 
acters mentioned in this installment. Can you add 
other modern names to the list? 

3. In various types of magazines, search for ex- 
examples of crime stories which employ the Robin 
Hood formula to the extent of picturing a sympathetic 
character in seeming conflict with the law. 

4. Devise a number of stories in which a Robin 
Hood type of character carries on criminal or semi- 
criminal activities without antagonizing the reader. 

5. Try to give these stories twists which reveal 
that the protagonist is actually on the side of the 
law. Develop the best of these outlines into com- 
pleted yarns. They should be good potential sellers 
if they unite the fascinating Robin Hood type of 
appeal with a turn which satisfies all moral scruples. 


Cosmetic and Drug Review, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, pays on publication at the rate of 3 
cents for the first 100 words, 1 cent a word there- 
after, for news items on cosmetics and drug indus- 
try, with emphasis on the former. Cartoons are also 
used. Milton S. Malakoff is editor; Russell Rhodes, 
managing editor. 
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POLIVOPE—-OUR FRIEND IN OUR NEED 


A polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for book-length scripts, ™ 
spread out for odd size cartoons. 
Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivope and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope’s unused—we both lose. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 

2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 

It is easy and profitable. I have sold hundreds of 
stories and articles for children, and I will help you 
write and sell yours. Personalized service at reason- 
able rates. 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave. Delmar, N. Y. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: ‘Carrington 
Playhouse, Box 140, Times Square Station, will read 
half-hour radio scripts if suitably recommended. It 
is suggested that authors have scripts copyrighted or 
registered. As is customary by all radio houses, man- 
uscripts must be accompanied by standard releases, 
secured upon prior application. Robert Evans 
Productions Inc., 113 W. 57th St., Zone 19, is in- 
terested in securing the services of an established 
musical comedy writer who can develop a book from 
the synopsis of Robert Evans, president. ‘We are 
ready to pay any reasonable advance royalty, but will 
only consider a top flight writer,’ states Mr. Evans. 
.. . Deb, another publication for late-teen girls, is 
being brought out by Bilbara Publishing Co., 295 
Madison Ave., Zone 17. This Month, 247 Park 
Ave., Zone 17, having completed the rough going of 
a first year, is now promising better service on man- 
uscript reports, and is aggressively in the market for 
articles with an international angle, timely, inform- 
ative material, humor and human interest stories, and 
superior off-the-trail fiction. Simon and Schu- 
ster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., is considering the publica- 
tion of Western novels under a special imprint and 
with special merchandising similar to its Inner Sanc- 
tum Mystery Department. Jack Bassett is the man 
to contact. Edward S. Dangel has bought the 
Boston publishing firm of Waverly House and is 
attempting to bring it out of its lethargy of the past 
40 months. Plans call for a mystery book a month 
for its Minute Man Mysteries, which will retail at 
$2. Mr. Dangel is offering the most generous terms 
that we can for “firsts” ’—10% royalty on the first 
2500 copies, 1214% on copies 2500 to 5000, and 
15% on copies above 5000, with an initial payment 
of $250 at time of signing the contract, and another 
$250 at date of publication, the $500 being a cash 
advance against the royalties on the first 2500 copies. 
The first book is scheduled to appear in September. 

Associated Producers, 152 W. 42nd St., Zone 
18, is actively in search of play material.” 


Boyd B. Stutler, Managing Editor, The American 
Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, in 
reply to query concerning the effect on editorial con- 
tents of the admission of women veterans into the 
ranks of The American Legion, replied: “It is not 
our present intention to establish any: special depart- 
ments for service women, though our fiction policy 
is in process of revamping. While we still hold to 
the more rugged or adventure type of story, we plan 
to use the feature fiction piece, good name author, 
heavy on love, sex and adventure, and also a short 
story with romantic interest. Our present plans call 
for three pieces of fiction in each number, but the 
acute paper shortage has compelled us to curtail the 
Program. However, we do hope to get into the swing 
by mid-summer. The fiction editor is David Stick, 
to whom contributions should be addressed.” 

Best Stories, 1745 Broadway, New York 19, which 
was omitted from our last Quarterly Market List due 
to lack of current information, is functioning as usual 
at 1745 Broadway. Lucile V. Tolces has replaced E. 
Rosston as managing editor, and the rate paid for 
“smooth stories of family appeal by new authors, to 
5000,” has been changed from $25 a story to 14, cent 
a word. 

Humor Magazine, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
19, is again seeking original manuscripts. These 
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should consist of humorous fiction, anecdotes, fillers, 
puzzles, cartoons, light verse, stories, and articles 
covering such subjects as theatre, sports, politics, 
Broadway, Hollywood, radio, that would generally 
come under the heading of the American scene. Ma- 
terial should be kept under 5000 words. Payment is 
on acceptance at 10 cents a word for name authors, 
and 3 to 6 cents for material by other writers. 


The Laundryman, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
is at all times in the market for news and articles 
of interest to the operators of power laundries in 
hotels, hospitals, and other institutions. Each article 
must be backed by facts and figures and must be of 
help to the men and women whose business is laun- 
dering linens and wearing apparel. Suggested sub- 
jects for articles are—conserving laundry man (or 
woman) power; getting more work done without 
increasing number of workers; solving problems of 
extra shift operation; cutting employee turnover; 
installing and/or operating wage-incentive plans to 
increase employee earnings and cut unit costs; short- 
cuts in processing laundry work; speeding up washing 
or pressing operations; simplifying laundry services: 
fire prevention methods; smoothing flow of work 
through plant; machinery maintenance methods; 
training new workers; use of accounting records; 
selecting new employees; improving employee morale; 
powerplant operation; dry cleaning operation. Articles 
may run as long as necessary to tell the complete 
story without padding, be it 300 words or 3000. 
Photos to illustrate are important. Stories using the 
by-line of the person interviewed are preferred, but 
if that is impossible, quote the source . . . and be 
sure to get a written O.K. Rates are about 1 cent 
a word for text and $2.50 each for photos accepted. 
Editor is Howard P. Galloway. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St.. New York. when 
oueried regarding its manuscript-handling practices. 
replied: “As a general rule, manuscripts are reported 
on by us within a week. Now and then a borderline 
storv of necessity takes longer. And factual material 
is likely to be slower than fiction or verse. This is 
hecause our factual! department. bearine most of the 
brunt of the magazine, is somewhat more complicated 
in its set-up.” 


Present market needs for the three mavazines for 
Catholic youth published at 25 Groveland Terrace. 
Minneapolis 5, are: The Catholic Boy. published 
monthly except July and August. H. W. Sandberg. 
editor—material for boys 11 to 17; no serials but 
stories 2500 words. adventure, sports. school. mysterv, 
historical; no moralizing. no “writine down’; arti- 
cles. 1000-2000 words, with photos. havine boy ap- 
neal; hobby and career articles for bovs. with photos 
very welcome; religious articles if writer knows his 
facts and avoids using characters too commonly 
used; cartoons and cartoon ideas appealing to age 
level: The Catholic Miss of America, same reauire- 
ments as for Catholic Boy, except that material should 
appeal to girls 11 to 17, and The Catholic Student, 
the same except that material is used for girls and 
boys 8 to 10 ials, but stories 
1200 to 1500 words, as above, and articles 500 to 
1000 words, illustrated: hobby articles for girls and 
boys, with photos. All three publications pay 14 
cent and up on acceptance, depending on value of 
material. 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer's magazine 


Constructive criti- 
cism of mss. 
Individual assign- 
ments and training 
for beginning 


PRACTICAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, 


INDIVIDUAL 

writers. 
TRAINING Persona! collabora- 
FOR WRITERS _ tions. 


Free reading and 
report on novels. 


Cincinnati Classes 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. Write for informa- 
tion concerning beginners’ course and 
personal collaboration. 


All mss., except novels, returned with- 
in 10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574 Terrace Ave. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


If you have a flair for words, cash in on it! 
WRITE ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
Learn this fascinating, profitable work. Do it at home 
in spare time or open your own office. New, professional 
training plan teaches copywriting, layout and design, 
publicity writing, public relations. 

ADVERTISERS’ TRAINING SERVICE, Dept. AJ 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES, BOOKS and COURSES 


Envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat. 25 outgoing 
and 25 return, :; for manuscripts folded twice, 
50 outgoing and 50 return, $1.25; 75 6% x 9%, $1.25 
Postpaid to 4th zone; beyond that add 10 per cent 
How to Write Feature & News Articles, Brochure $1.00 
How to Write Stories That Sell___......_..$1.00 


Other books, courses, supplies. FREE Lists 
UNDERHILL PRESS, BEEBE, ARKANSAS 


TO FIND SUCCESS.... 


FIND YOURSELF 


Amazing THINKING-ALPHABET wakes up new Pow- 
ers in your Mind to THINK-UP new, Moneymaking 
ideas; helps you to FIND YOURSELF ... the — 
YOU, your Right Vocation, Best Abilities, Rich, Cre- 
ative Talents and Hidden Opportunities for quickest 
Financial Success. Might c ange your whole life. 
It did | others. They sa “A ast a System that 
works’ 9th year. Write Ph. D., 15B 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


1946 AGENCY GUIDE! 


LLOYD’S 1946 listing of approximately 100 leading 
New York writer’s agents is an invaluable addition 
to every alert writer’s marketing files. Send $1 for 
your copy today. Address— 


LLOYD’S 
324 W. 89th St., New York, 24 


Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 
2, Ohio, a weekly for boys and girls in junior high 
age, uses short stories, 1200-2000 words in length, 
with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 
words per installment, $75 to $150; plays around 
1200 words. General rate is 2 cents up on accept- 
ance. Editor is Don Sharkey. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, is 
embarking on an enlarged publication program. A 
recent release states: “We are open to human-interest 


articles; to articles dealing with the cultural insti- 
tutions, business, people, and day-by-day life in 
Mexico; and to a more limited extent, to fiction. 


We are interested in material of approximately 2000 
words, with illustrations.” 


Commentary, 425 4th Ave., New York, recently 
announced Jewish Review, incorporates The Contem- 
porary Jewish Record, which, during its eight years 
of publication, earned a distinguished reputation. 


Pacific Frontier and The Philippines, 305 Temple 
St., Los Angeles, is urgently in need of more inter- 
racial news items and good quality short stories on 
some phase of race relations. Stanley* B. Garibay is 
publisher. 


A reader comes to the defense of the North- 
western Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, an 
adverse report on which was carried in our February 
issue. Says this writer, “I’m surprised at the com- 
plaint about Northwestern Press. I have dealt with 
this house for 13 years, both as a writer and speech 
teacher, and have always found them prompt and 
considerate. More often than not a rejection is ac- 
companied with a constructive letter from Mr. Law- 
rence Brings, explaining the reason, and a check is 
always included with the acceptance.” 


Renascence, published by The Usher Society, 325 
W. 11th St.. New York 14, and edited by James 
Blish and Robert W. Lowndes, is now open for high 
quality material of all kinds—fiction to 6000 words. 
critical articles up to 10,000, original music in small 
forms, pen, pencil, or wash drawings, photographs of 
new sculpture or paintings, poetry, one-act plays, and 
an occasional humorous work; also, silk-screen de- 
signs for covers. “Our only requirement is that the 
work be of high quality in its field,” state the edi- 
tors. The magazine is a large bi-monthly (81/x11), 
carefully mimeographed on good paper, with printed 
covers and liberal use of lithography, photographs, 
and so on; its circulation is at present confined, in 
the main, to practitioners of the various arts which 
it covers, but subscriptions are on sale to anyone. 
The editors state, “We are particularly interested in 
newcomers and unknowns. Payment is usually by 
subscription, but exceptional work may be awarded 
additional payment.” 

T. C. Review, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, is no 
longer in the market for outside material, according 
to Dwayne Ludwig, editor. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy. instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing abilitv. it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


23 Green Street 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Lovers, The Magazine of Enchantment, 114 E. 32nd 
St. New York, conducts two regular contests—the 
Love Call Contest based on a problem letter published 
in the magazine, with cash awards of $50, $25, and 
$10 for the best letters offering solution, and My Fa- 
vorite Love Letter Contest, offering $25 for a first 
award, and $5 each for the ten next most outstand- 
ing letters, each under 600 words in length. 


The Seaman’s Church Institute of New York will 
award three prizes ($25, $15, $10) for the best en- 
tries in its third annual Marine Poetry Contest for 
merchant seamen of the United Nations and cadets 
and trainees in the Marine Schools. For complete 
information address Marine Poetry Contest, 25 South 
St.. New York 4. 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York 
16, will award a total of $10,000 in prizes for the 
best material entered up to August 1, 1946—three 
first prizes of $1000 each, four second prizes of $750 
each, and eight third prizes of $500. Story-lengths 
must be in the following categories: book-lengths, 
15,000-20,000 words; novelettes, 10,000-12,000, and 
short stories, 5000-8000. Hazel M. Berge, editor, 
emphasizes, however, that the competition is based 
on merit, not length, that, if a short story or novel- 
ette should be considered the best, it would receive 
a top prize over a not-quite-so-good book-length. 
Stories found available for purchase will be paid for 
immediately at 3 cents a word. If the story is 
awarded a prize after the contest closes, the author 
will receive a check for the balance. Careful study 
of recent copies of the magazine will aid the writer 
in getting a broad slant on the type of material used. 
All manuscripts entered in the competition should 
be marked “Contest Entry’’ and the number of words 
should be indicated on the first page. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation Annual Con- 
test for Children is under way for 1946. Prize is 
$1250 for the juvenile book manuscript that the 
judges consider will be ‘‘a distinguished contribu- 
tion to current literature for children.”” Of this sum, 
$500 will be an outright award, $750 will apply 
against royalties. The prize-winning book will be 
published and distributed by Julius Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, to whom requests for 
full details of the competition and entry blanks should 
be addressed. 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces that two annual fiction awards, the Ann 
Watkins Fellowships, have been established at the 
University by Ann Watkins, Inc., New York literary 
agents, to encourage and support young American 
writers. The awards, $1500 to the winner, $500 to 
the runner-up, are open to citizens of the United 
States under 30 years of age who are enrolled in 
graduate or undergraduate work at the University. In 
judging manuscripts, the emphasis will be placed on 
literary rather than commercially successful qualities. 


Picture News, Box 111, Bridgeport, Conn., is of- 
fering $1000 in cash prizes ($200, $150, $100, down 
to 38 prizes of $10 each) for the “Best Remembered 
Experience of Your Life.” The story must not be 
over 400 words in length, may be written in pencil, 
with pen, or on the typewriter. All letters must be 
postmarked before midnight of April 1, 1946. 


My Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York, which for the 
past three years has been issued quarterly, became a 
monthly with the March issue. 


April, 1946 


The Living Church, 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 3, 
an Episcopal weekly, pays on acceptance, at rates 
varying according to the importance of the articles, 
for material on religious or social subjects. Rev. R. A. 
Park, managing editor, strongly advises contributors 
to familiarize themselves thoroughly with the maga- 
zine before submitting material. Some verse is used, 
but no payment is made for it. 


NEW SERVICE TO AUTHORS!! 


$5.00 monthly rate gives writers continuous DAILY di- 
rect mail advertising service. Increase your income 
and publicity this economical way. Don’t let your 
book be out-of-print too soon. Keep it always fresh 
in the minds of the book lovers. Send complete de- 
tails of book to be advertised or copy of same if you 
can spare it, together with your first payment. 


Cc. C. CARLO 
4629 Matilda Avenue, Bronx, New York 66, N. Y. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


Edited by JACK LAIT 


A MUST on every Writer’s desk, at $1.98 a 
copy. Circular on request. Order from 


A. BASIL WHEELER 


Newark 4, New Jersey 


23 Broadway, 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
idged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism eof 


CLEMENT WOOD ZANSON. 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


| ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, !7, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘“‘Sherwood Brief.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
- your writing income—and mcre—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to souadly. plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A ‘‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 stories from 
Briets. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Auther, Professor, World Traveler, Radio Artist, Lecturer 
Studio B, 1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pen for 16 years. For more 
than five years | have cold EVERY MANU- 
SCRIPT | have written. That:is why | KNOW 


1 can help YOU. 
| have no stereotyped forms or ‘‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to 


make YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help vou re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procedure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


Interviews by 
arrangement 
only. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are heiping report excellent results in un- 


derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell 
Report on one short story. under 50900 words. £1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report: folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Hl. 


Box 202-J 


\ 
5012S. VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
Wear Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery” Plot 


Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 
Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 


you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘“‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 


of this Special Offer today and send for ome or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Les Angeles 36, Calif. 


Dept. 300, 8161 West 3rd St., 
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NEW MAGAZINES 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Screen Writers’ Guild, 1655 N. Cherokee, Hollywood 
28, a monthly, is a very limited market for articles 
relating to film material, 1000-3000 words, or articles 
on film criticism or writing of the same length, as 
almost all material is done on assignment by members 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild. Material is all semi- 
technical literary related to the craft of screen writing, 
whether from audience, critics or writers’ point of 
view. At present, no payment is being made. Second 
serial, motion picture, book, dramatic rights are all 
given to the author, but foreign rights, at the moment 
only to France and Czechoslovokia, are retained, with 
payment for any material sold to these markets going 
to the author. Dalton Trumbo is editor, Gordon 
Kahn, managing editor, and Harold J. Salemson, 
director of publications. 


See and Hear, The Journal on Audio-Visual Learn- 
ing, published by E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., is published every month of the school year 


from September through May, inclusive. This is the 
first year of publication. Editor is Walter A. Wittich 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. Prospective 


contributors should contact Mr. Wittich. 


The Californian, 210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, a 
monthly edited by J. R. O. Sherenko, pays on publi- 
cation at varying rates for articles on interesting 
women in California life, 750-1000 words, interesting 
careers for women, genuine, non-formula short stories, 
light, warm, mood, character, plot, 1000-1800 words, 
and for humorous or “‘light’’ emotional verse. Cali- 
fornia travel articles are desired. 


Hence, 2400 W. Madison, Chicago 12, a monthly 
edited by Paul D. Vendeland, is an open market for 
articles of 500 to 2500 words, short stories, novelettes, 
serials, editorials, all of general veteran interest. 
Verse, fillers, jokes, and other miscellany, also with 
veteran interest, are used. The love theme can pre- 
dominate in fiction. Payment is usually made on pub- 
lication, occasionally on acceptance. Verse is paid for 
at approximately 21 cents a line. ‘Since Hence is a 
new publication”, Mr. Vendeland says, ‘“‘we have not 
yet developed a standard of payment, as we are still 
adding features to our make-up. We will. in the case 
of contributions, offer a price to the author—accept- 
ance at his own discretion.” 


Heart of Racing, Box 7011, Big City Station, New 
Orleans, La., a monthly newspaper covering the 
unusual activities of horses and horsemen through- 
out the nation, needs articles. fiction, and_ brief 
humor slanted toward some phase of racing, and 
ranging in length from 3500 words, according to 
D. Alice Snyder, editor. Miss Snvder is also inter- 
ested in receiving humorous material, including essays, 
editorials. verse, jokes, cartoons, photos and general 
fillers. Payment is on acceptance at varying rates. 
Occasional material by-lined by sports celebrities will 
be used. 


Brooklyn—The Different Digest. 175 Shepherd 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., is a new monthly published 
by the Vet Publishing Co., an organization of ex- 
soldiers, which will appear shortly. It will use ar- 
ticles on local personalities, anecdotes, history, and so 
forth, about Brooklyn, short stories, poetry, and car- 
toons. Articles and short stories should he kept to 
1500 words. Charles W. De Mangin, e'tor. an- 
nounces that payment will be moderate. on publica- 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories... articles... serials... series. Now, 


I'm teaching it. 
* 


CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


Florida 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in FREE 
ing writing field. May bring you up to 
GATION. Postcard will do 


Sanford, 
newspapers, Magazines and books. Splen- 
DETAILS 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience un- 
OMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 

necessary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLI- 
Cc 

200-T38 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK 


1946 
Fifth Annual Edition 


4 complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines with their editors’ own statements of their 
manuscript needs. A book to be placed on every 
writer’s desk for daily reference throughout the year. 
The standard yearly publication of ail who write for 
Catholic publications. 


$1.00, postpaid 


THE MAROLLA PRESS 
Dept. AJO 
Pence, Wisconsin 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing | 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


will en a limited number of embryo writers on a 
collaboration basis. Sincere, earnest writers only ac- 
ceptable. No time wasted on dabblers or antes. Send 
dollar and return postage with specimen manuscript. 
Curiosity seekers can save their money. Fee refunded 
and script returned if you are not accepted for col- 


laboration. 
WRITER 


P. O. Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings........ 25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons. ..... 25¢ 

100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items............ 2 

50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories 
Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 

HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 16, N. Y. 


HELPFUL 


“I’m glad you _ wrote it. 
Now I’m learning things 
about the writing busi- 
ness that have escaped 
me for_more than 10 
years. Nobody can re- 
main an amateur in his 
approach to writing after 
reading it.’’ — Raymond 
Duncan, outstanding ed- 
itor and free lance writ- 
er. 


FORCEFUL 


ra . a forceful, extreme- 
ly ‘helpful book written 
by someone who can do 
what he_ vreaches.” — 
Ralph 
of journalism, iversity 
of Georgia. 


Box 689 


pril, 1946 


FOY EVANS 


Author, Literary Critic, Teacher 


has written the first book that gives sure-fire advice to beginning writers 
and all writers aiming at the lucrative, big pay short-short story markets 


“LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS’ 


A “Best Seller”? Among Books For Fiction Writers 


ORDER EARLY 
$1.50 Postpaid 


Bulldog Publishers | 


Dept. AJ 


INSPIRING 


“Give us more. You ex- 
plain how to write short- 
shorts in a manner that 
is simple, yet forceful 
I couldn’t wait to finish 
your book before I start- 
ed writing a short-short 
of my own.’’—Jack Rog- 
ers, free lance writer and 
newspaper columnist. 


UNUSUAL OFFER 


and get the author to 
give detailed, construc- 
tive analysis of your best 
short-short. Send check 
and mss immediately! 


Athens, Ga. 


PROMPT ACCURATE 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words 
Minor Corrections 


Irene H. Herlocker 
Hammond, Ind. 


Carbon Copy 


251 Vine St. 


UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Writing for own use or for others, ‘INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little to-do-it’’ or ‘‘money making” 
courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; a cinch for 
writers like yourself. Full instructions: Material want- 
ed... how and where to sell it . . . actual sample 
Folios and sales- literature, produced and being mark- 
eted right now by the undersigned (a veteran suc- 
cessful operator) sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 


CARL TIREKOP, Box AJ4, MADERIA, OHIO 


All About That “Something More” 
Than Technique Which Makes a 
Writer Successful 


“WRITING FOR A _ LIVING” 
By Richard Tooker 


Second Edition, clothbound, illus. jack- 
207 paces. .50 postpaid. 

How to blish our Own Writing 
Profitably”’ g- the same author. 
truths concerning publishin 
that will save you money and sugges 
ideas. 50 cents postpaid. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Bex 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 


fields. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


NOEL, Mo. 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. 


_ Phoenix, Ariz. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT - SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


“With the ae screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short or extra-abbreviated short sto 
this book analyzes the technique of writing such sal- 
able works. The author, well known in this country 
as a literary agent and specialist of the short-short, 
masterfully takes apart short-shorts from a variety of 
quality, slick, pulp, and syndicated markets pointing 
out the features which make them marketable. An 
interesting, instructive guide to new writers.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
$2.00 


POSTPAID . .. . 


WRiTING THE SHORT - SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oferfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Ober- 
first, Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh 
Bardley and others. “This is an excellent and concise 
textbook, and the first to deal exclusively with what 
we Americans call short-shorts. This book will be of 
essential value to all those, a legion, engaged in the 
teaching of ‘practical’ wr iting, and it will be bought 
by all those, an even greater number who wish to 
write.’’—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID . . . . $2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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COMING OUR WAY 


Sport, monthly magazine to be published by Mac. 
fadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Mr. and Mrs., Inc., a monthly with separate 
sections for articles of interest to men and women, 
and a center section on hobbies, travel, and the like: 
temporary address, 20 E. Van Buren St. . . . Ow 
World, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, a picture 
magazine for the Negro family. . . America's 
Crime and Mystery Weekly, Bowen Publications, 30 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, will be a market for 
sensational crime and mystery pieces. . . . The 
Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 6, another 
monthly slanted to those who travel. 


o000 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Of 20 books by Florence Means, Houghton Mifflin 
has published 14 (including the latest, ‘“The Moved. 
Outers’”), the Friendship Press, six. Some of her 
titles—“‘Candle in the Mist,’ “Penny for Luck,” 
“The Singing Wood,” “Across the Fruited Plain,” 
“Peter of the Mesa,” “Shuttered Windows,’ and 
“Whispering Girl.” 

At the Hotel Astor luncheon in New York last fall 
launching Children’s Book Week, Mrs. Means was 
selected for the annual award (a scroll) of the Child 
Study Association of America, for “The Moved- 
Outers,” “a strong realistic picture translating demo- 
cratic ideals into everyday terms for boys and girls 
today.” The January-February issue of Horn Book 
told the story of her life in sixteen or so profusely 
illustrated pages. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce will publish in _— an 
anthology of mystery stories written by members of 
the Mystery Writers’ Association. It’s a novel fund- 
raising project which, if successful, will be repeated; 
members donate reprint rights to the Association, 
which receives all royalties. Some big news is 
coming from MWA soon. 

Clee and Betty Woods are back from Old Mexico 
where they combined a pleasant vacation with the 
gathering of literary material. Clee will again teach 
at the summer Writers’ Workshop, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. Mildred I. Reid 


and Evelyn G. Haynes write us enthusiastically of 
their respective summer writers’ groups at Contoo- 
cook (New Hampshire town remembered so well by 
John and me for the railroad conductor’s calling of it 
‘*Con’toocook — Contoo’cook”) and Hendersonville,| 
N. C. (Huckleberry Mountain.) 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling a $1. for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words! serials and novels, $10; and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each | 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


The Author &> Journalist 
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: Open Your DoorTo Success! 
rll Do It For You! DoorJoS 
Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story GHOST WRITING 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write RE-WRITES P 
them up in the professional styie essential to reap pol Mary Kay Tennison 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected ANALYSIS Bert Winder, Associate 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with $1.00 reading Consultations b- 
fee for each short plot idea or script not under Appointment ( wy 719 WEST 116th STREET 
1500 words, with 50c each added 1000 on same ; ae LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
script, and | will read it and quote you a reasonable PLAYS PHONE PLEASANT 1-0755 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, MOVIES 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to RADIO If you need help 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script TELEVISION with your book, 
has no potentialities for sale |’ll not let you waste consult an Expert. 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. Mary Kay Tennison has for the past ten years 
acted as Ghost for many prominent writers in 
| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, all fields of literature. She now of- 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | fas tar peieonal ital individual e@ @ 
may be able to help you see your name in print ond @ 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- accept a limited number of 
ticulars free. booklength manuscripts only. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. CHECK A DAY! 
in Ba enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
AY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon”’ ideas, how to gather material, and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to per 
B U y le shes 365 subjects—one a day for. ear!—and 
fives markets. Precial, 50c._ You also nee 
Sy VICTORY ONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a “must” for article 
“= B fe) N D S 808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, 8. C. 
PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
Here Is the Easiest Way to FOR A. & J. READERS 
e 
Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
WRIT Or partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 
| want new writers interested We heave examined the early work of thou- 
. : sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
in cashing hundreds of constructive help, have later made magazine 
: covers and book lists. 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- Our research in current literary trends and 
h h_N writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
ed each month. INo previous based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 
Pp si Let us see some of your work. 
postcard for You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
of sale, with or without revision, our detaile 
FREE. INFORMATION personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 
Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
d C, postage should accompany manuscript. 
aundgerd if. Cummings THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Box 609-A Colorado Springs, Colo. 
sorte, P. ©. Box 600 Denver 1, Cole. 
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WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

| represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My term- 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 


WRITERS 


living or visiting in New York are cordially in- 
vited to examine our collection of books for 
writers. No obligations. 


THE HUMANITY PRESS 
220 West 42nd St., (At Times Square. Room 1914), 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ 


SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) -- $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) $2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 
2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial! revision of their scripts, 
expe 
rience qualifies me to give exper; 
assistance with short stories and 
am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 


Twenty years’ editorial 


novels. I 


YOU make sales! 


The Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juve cue 
Magazines—and Writing Articles, 


Wollaston 70, Mass, 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 
MAGAZINE 
copy $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 


Somerville 24, New Jersey 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Box 728 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable material. 
editing; 
vision services for shorts and booklengths. 
free. 


Low-cost training; coaching; 
analysis; rough draft re- 
Details 


typing; critical 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 


art 

$25; Book Contest, etc. You" will. re- 

tion of HELP YOURSELF HAND 


re- 
also 
BOOKS ($1 4 containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with 
words. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


punctuation, and grammar. 


your original. Fifty cents 1,000 


Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 


acters. 
for it tic emphasis, writing the 


Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. 


‘ul in it, need a sre form to express 
e ves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN a day- 
ay guidance through retiminary note- OF- 


plotting, making up the 


draft 
to follow. assures a built 
that will sell. 


eet try this ce a novel may be ed form in 
you will “find yourself” as a writer 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ror MAND ASLEEP? 


Amazin, THINKING-ALPHABET, an 
Mind-Stimulator wakes up new Powers in 
new, ideas; 
SELF . . th REA 


automatic 


Might 


j The “At las 
s rite = Tibolt, Ph. D., 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, = 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Our commission 10%. If your material is saiable, 
we are located in the largest publishing center in the 
world and can offer it to the proper market. For be- 
ginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 words for the first 
3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 1,000. We 
shall either ‘sell on a 10% basis, or return the script 
with friendly, constructive criticism-—explaining how 
it should be revised to sell. Enclose return postage | 
with MSS. | 


Book-length novels read free. Prepay charges. 


Mystery, detective, love fiction and articles on cur- 
rent social and economic problems are in special 


demand. 
MANUSCRiPT BUREAU 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Building, New tork 17, N. Y. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


POETS: 100 authentic markets, with specifica- 
tions, 50c. HERRICK, Essex, Conn. 

CASH FOR YOU in contests! Postal brings FREE 
information. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. olio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 19264 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, ashington 13, D. C. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

THE BOOK, “Fame and Fortune Writing Songs,” 
will appear in TIN PAN ALLEY MAGAZINE, 
“The Songwriters’ Bible.” Publisher, Box l, 
Lansford, Pa. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 
ing and marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 22, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

EARN $1 TO $100. Sell anecdotes, newsbreaks, 
embarrassing moments, children’s sayings, 
jokes, etc. 100 markets and instructions $1. 
A. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 

“PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES.” jJournalism-Camera booklet, 
25c. Writers’ Supplies, Books. Free lists. Un- 
derhill Press, Beebe, Arkansas. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 
Sparetime Homework Plans.” Complete instruc- 
tions, 60 pages, 25c coin, postpaid. Homework 
Publications, Desk C, 814-44 Avenue, San 
Prancisco. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 

GAG CARTOONS drawn for writers. Roughs 


25c each. Finished drawings, $1.00 each. Alvin 
Bantien, Armada, Mich. 

FPOLKS OVERSEAS, in England, Australia, New 
Zealand, Malta, Cuba, Africa, etc., want corres- 
pondence with Americans. Nice list, 25c coin. 
ogy Service, 4315 First St., S.E., Washington 

, D.C. 

WANT financial independence? I’m helping 

FP. Tibolt, Ph. D., 14B, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

500 814x11 Hammermill Letterheads, 500 large 
envelopes, printed, postpaid, $5. 1000 each, $9.00. 
STUMPCO, South Whitley, Ind. 

FOOL-PROOF booklet on “Writing For Profit.” 
A thorough, practical study of how to write sal- 
able verse. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Pa. 

“WHAT’S THE IDEA?” A printed monograph by 
Saunders Cummings, that makes an analysis of 
12 published pec la find how they were 
conceived and written. Will probably give you 
more practical help than any other book on 

writing. $1.00. “WRITERS—MASTER 
MAGICIANS!” Cummings monograph that 
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gives you instructions on how to apply your- 
self to successful writing in a professional 
manner. Postpaid $1.00. Student and profes- 
sional writers praise these works highly. The 
two, only $1.60 postpaid. Address: Comfort 
Press, Inc., 200-AJ South 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


Free PAAGAZENE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn money 
by writing, or if you already 
write for pay, you owe it to 
yourself to send for a FREE 
copy of WRITER’S GUIDE 
--the newest, most compre- 
hensive magazine of its type 
published. Articles by nat- 
ionally known writers show 
you how to get ideas, write 
and sell them. Lists over 
600 active buying markets 

and addresses. Supply o 

FREE copies limited because OBLIGATION! 
of paper rationing. So send for your copy today. Penny 
postcard or letter will do. 


COMFORT PRESS, INC., 200-147, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


@ TO STAY IN BUSINESS FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS YOU HAVE 
TO SHOW RESULTS! 


Twenty-five years is a long span of time. Writers’ 
Services that have survived for this length of time 
are very few Many have come and gone in that 
time, some cutting a wide swath while they lasted, 
only to sink into obscurity when their bubbles were 


pricked. 
Neither could I have stayed in business all these 
ears if I had not done a good jeb. I have worked 


ard and conscientiously with my clients, and today 
I can look back over a long record of accomplishment, 
with my clients in virtually all the magazines, on 
the screen, and between book covers. And it is a 
daily occurrence for me to receive such letters as 
these: 

“I have worked with two_others, but I like your 
way of explaining things. You not only say, ‘do 
this or that way,’ but you actually do it to show me 
how it should be done.” (*) 

“You tau — me to unleash my imagination. I had 
not realized what the years had done to me in dis- 
appointment, frustration and weari- 
ness.”’ (*) 

“My work with you completely opened my eyes. 
I had been going along, writing from time to time, 
but always unsure of myself—sure only that some- 
thing was wrong with my writing. I had written to 
others, but their very prospectuses discouraged me. 
From your very first letter to me knew you could 
help me, and you have done just that.’’ (*) 

“I honestly enjoyed working with you. I doubt 
that there is anyone in the country who teaches as 
much in such a short time as you do. One pays so 
much for so LITTLE elsewhere—and one gets so 
MUCH for so little from you! (*) 

(*) Names on request. 


If You are looking for HONEST and COMPETENT 
help with your writing problems, write for my 44- 
page bookiet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY 
ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on request. It gives 
details of my me with writers and my credentials 
both as an author and a literary critic. It contains 
vital information not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocket book, and describes the CRITI- 
CISM AND SALES SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should in- 
vestigate if you really wish to win literary success. 
The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); “Writing 
Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks 


discouragement, 


($3.00) ; oe You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 

Spears” ($2.50), etc. 

Author of a and articles in leading magazines. 
panga 2, California 


“Builder of. Career’s Since 1919” 
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PRIZES 


STORY LENGTHS 


Writers may submit a book-length story, 15,000 


to 20,000 words; a novelette, 10,000 to 12,000 


words; a short story 5,000 to 8,000 words. It is 


RULES 


1. Stories must be written in the first person. 
2. All manuscripts must be marked CON- 
TEST ENTRY with the number of words indi- 
cated on the first page. 

3. Unacceptable stories will be rejected as 
promptly as possible but no correspondence 


PAYMENT 


If your story is suitable for publication, it will 


A careful analysis of a recent issue of Modern 
Romances will give the writer a good idea of 
its general editorial policy. The specific slant, 
of course, changes with the times. Briefly, we 
want stories of these types: 


1. Stories that contain plenty of suspense and 
direct action drama, based on situations that 
are credible and human. They should be writ- 
ten in such a way that the reader will see, feel 
and participate with the narrator. Mechanical 
plotting is not wanted. The story that grows 
out of character is much more desirable. 

2. Forward-looking stories that visualize prob- 
lems that might happen four to six months 
from now. 


be paid for immediately at our regular rates. _ 


IMPORTANT—TYPE OF STORY 


announces a $10,000 STORY CONTEST 


3 First Prizes of $1000 each. .$ 3,000 
4 Second Prizes of $750 each. 
8 Third Prizes of $500 each.. 


Contest closes August Ist, 1946. - 


entirely possible that the shorter stories will 
win the first prizes. Contest will be judged on 
literary merit, not length. 


can be entered into regarding manuscripts 
submitted. 


4. Address all entries: Story Contest, MoDERN 
Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Manuscripts must be accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Then, after the contest closes, if your story is 
awarded a prize, a check for whatever balance 
is due will be mailed you. 


3. Stories with a regional background are ac- 
ceptable, particularly in book-length. 


4, Stories dealing with colorful family life and 
emotional situations growing out of the family 
unit, told from a younger person’s viewpoint 
are a good bet. 


5. Modern Romances’s audience is predom- 
inantly youthful (between 18 and 28). The nar- 
rator therefore should, in most cases, be youth- 
ful. Both male and female viewpoints are ac- 
ceptable although we use four times as many 
woman-told stories as man-told. More marriage 
stories are bought than pre-marriage stories. 


MODERN ROMANCES, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


3,000 
4,000 


$10,000 


| 
5 


